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BATTLE  OF  MONITOR 
IS  TOLD  IN  LETTERS 

Dr.  Rosenbach  Acquires  History 
Correspondence  of  Paymaster 
?K  of  the  Ironclad. 

IT    GIVES    A    FULL    RECORD 


Telia  How  Vessel  That  Defeated  thai 
Merrimac  Was  Almost  Ignored 

When   Fight  Began.  j 


A  description  of  the  battle  of  the 
Monitor  and  the  Merrimac,  which 
occurred  sixty-nine  years  ago  tomor- 
row, is  contained  in  a  series  of  let- 
ters by  William  F.  Keeler.  paymaster 
of  the  Monitor,  to  his  wife,  obtained 
by  Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach. 

This  series  of  letters  is  unknown 
to  historians,  Dr.  Rosenbach  said 
yesterday,  and  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  complete  records  of  the  Moni- 
tor. Keeler  wrote  long  letters  to  his 
wife  during  his  whole  career  as  a 
naval  officer,  which  began  shortly 
before  the  Monitor  was  launched, 
continued  throughout  the  existence 
of  the  ironclad,  and  ended  on  board 
the  Florida,  to  which  he  was  trans- 
ferred after  the  destruction  of  the 
Monitor.  ■    : 

Writing  of  the  battle  between  the 
Monitor  and  the  Merrimac  on  March 
9,  1882,  at  Hampton  Roads,  Va.. 
Keeler  narrated  how  he  "learned 
that  the  Merrimac  was  out  and  mak- 
ing terrible  havoc  amon  the  ship- 
ping -how  slow  we  seemed  to  move-r- 
the  movements  were  hours.  Oh,  how 
we  longed  to  be  there  but  our  iron 
hull  crept  slowly  on  and  the  monot- 
onous clank,  clank  of  the  engine  be- 
tokened no  increase  of  its  speed,  •  *  * 
Captain  Worden  inquired  of  the  Min- 
nesota, what  he  intended  to  do.  'If  I 
cannot  lighten  my  ship  off  I  shall 
destroy  her,'  Captain  Van  Brunt  re- 
plied. 'I  will  stand  by  you  to  the 
last  if  I  can  help  you,'  said  our  cap- 
tain. 'No,  sir,  you  .cannot  help  me,' 
was  the  reply.  The  idea  of  assis- 
tance or  protection  being  offered  to 
the  huge  thing  by  the'  little  pigmy  at 
her  side  seemed  absolutely, ridiculous 
and  I  have  no  doubt  was  so  regarded 
by  those  on  board  of  her,  for  the 
replies  came  dov/n  curt  and  crisp. 

"As  the  Merrimac  approached  we 
slowly  steamed  out  of  the  shadow  of 
our  towering  friend  in  no  ways 
daunted  by  her  rather  ungraatous 
replies  *  *  *  a  puff  of  smoke  nf*** 
from  her  side  and  a  shell  ho  '!e4 
over  our  heads  and  crashed  into  th» 
side  of  the  Minnesota  *  *.*  the  gun- 
ners were  lifting  a  175-pound  shot 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  our  im- 
mense Runs,  'Send  them  that  with 
our  compliments—  my  lads,'  says 
Captain  Worden  *  *  *  ours  was  an 
untried  experiment  and  our  enemy's 
first  shot  might  make  it  a  coffin  for 
us  all  *  *  *  The  fight  had  been  opened 
by  the  Merrimac  Tiring  on  the  Min- 
nesota, who  replied  by  the  broadside 
we  first  heard,  as  we  lay  immediate- 
ly between  the  two  •  *  *  Until  we 
fired  the  Merrimac  had  taken  no 
notice  of  us,  confining  her  attention 
to  the  Minnesota. 

"Our  second  shot  struck  her  and 
made  the  Iron  scales  rattle  on  her 
sides.  She  seemed  for  the  first  time 
aware  of  our  presence  and  replied  to 
our  solid  shot  with  grape  and  canis- 
ter which  rattled  on  our  iron  decks 


like  hail  stones.  *  *  *  Below,  we  had 
no  idea  of  the  position  of  our  unseen 
antagonist  *  *  *  except  what  was 
made  known  through  the  orders  of 
the  captain.  'That  was  a  good  Fhot 
went  through  her  water  line."  'You 
struck  her.'  'Look  out  now;  they're 
going  to  run  us  down,  pive  them 
goth  guns.'  *  *  *our  bow  was  asain 
pointed  for  the  Merrimac,  as  we 
neared  her  she  seemed  inclined  to 
haul  off  and  after  a  few  more  guns 
on  each  side,  Mr.  Greene  gave  the 
order  to  atop  firing,  as  she  was  out 
of  range  and  hauling  off.  »  *  *  'Well 
gentlemen,  says  Secretary  Fox,  you 
don't  look  as  though  you  was  just 
through  one  of  the  greatest  naval 
conflicts  on  record.'  'No  Sir,*  says 
Lieutenant  Greene,  'we  haven't 
(lone  much  fighting,  merely  drilling 
the  men  at  the  guns  a  little.'  *'  *  *  * 
Of  President  Lincoln's  visit  to  the 
Monitor,   Keeler  wrote: 

i  qroH"^!0"     Roads,     Va.,     May     7, 
isw  We  received  a  visit  today 

from  President  Lincoln  m  company 
with  Secretaries  Chase  and  Stanton 
and  other  dignitaries,  attended  by 
oeneral  Wood,  and  staff  in  full  uni- 
form. Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  sad,  care- 
worn and  anxious  look,  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  gay  cortege  by 
which  he  was  surrounded." 
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Photographs  by  Edwin  L.  Wisherd 
AMERICA    REMEMBERS    A    SWEDISH-BORN    NAVAL    ENGINEER 

John  Ericsson's  "cheesebox-on-a-raft,"  the  Monitor,  silenced  the  Merrimac 
in  a  memorable  Civil  War  battle  in  Hampton  Roads.  To-day  a  granite  memorial 
to  his  inventive  genius  overlooks  the  Potomac  near  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 
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ANOTHER  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  VETERANS  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  Spanish  -  American  war  was  William  Thomas 
Sampson.  He  was  executive  officer  of  the  Patapsco  when  that 
ironclad  was  blown  up  in  Charleston  harbor  in  1865.  Later,  his 
peacetime  years  were  given  to  training  of  the  men  and  building 
of  guns  and  armor  that  were  to  win  one  of  the  great  naval  battles 
of  history,  the  destruction  of  Cervera's  fleet  at  Santiago.  Samp- 
son, commanding  the  fleet,  was  absent  during  the  action,  having 
gone  to  confer  with  Gen.  Shaffer;  but  he  arrived  as  the  last 
Spanish  vessel  surrendered,  and  the  battle  was  fought  in  accord- 
ance with  his  instructions. 
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LINCOLN  AND  THE  MONITOR 

Among  papers  of  William  O.  Stoddard, 
Lincoln's  third  private  secretary,  which 
have  recently  been  acquired  by  us,  the 
letter  printed  below  was  included.  The 
part  played  by  Lincoln  in  the  encouraging 
of  the  Monitor's  construction  is  perhaps  not 
generally  appreciated.  C.  S.  Bushnell's  let- 
ter to  Stoddard,  however,  tells  the  story 
and  points  up  once  again  Lincoln's  astute 
vision  as  opposed  to  the  overly  cautious  and 
shortsighted  approach  of  some  of  the  Naval 
officials. 

Few  students  of  the  Civil  War  are  un- 
familiar with  the  story  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Monitor  and  the  Merrimack,  which  took 
place  at  Hampton  Roads,  March  9,  1862, 
the  first  battle  between  ironclads.  John 
Ericsson,  the  designer  of  the  Monitor,  had 
reason  to  be  discouraged.  He  had  first  sub- 
mitted plans  for  his  ship  in  1854  to  Na- 
poleon III  but  they  had  been  rejected.  He 
had  met  with  no  greater  encouragement 
from  our  Federal  Government.  But  C.  S. 
Bushnell,  erstwhile  schoolmaster  of  New 
Haven,  had  faith  in  Ericsson's  invention. 
We  let  him  relate  events  as  he  recalled 


them  twenty-two  years  after  he  contracted 
with  the  government  on  Oct.  4,  1861,  to 
build  the  Monitor  on  an  experimental  basis 
at  a  cost  of  $275,000. 

New  York,  Sept.  1st  1883 
Mr.  W.  A.  Stoddard 

Dear  Sir 

As  you  request  I  take  the  first  spar[e] 
moment  to  write  you  stating  what  a  deep 
interest  President  Lincoln  took  in  the  Ori- 
ginal Monitor  when  her  great  power  was 
apparent  only  to  her  great  Inventor  and 
shown  on  paper.  And  hoiv  he  aided  me  to 
get  the  Navy  Department  to  entertain  the 
proposal  for  the  construction  and  tryal  of 
the  then  so  novel  device— When  Capt.  Erics- 
son intrusted  the  plan  of  said  vessel  en- 
tirely to  my  disposal  I  immediately  went 
to  Hartford  where  Secretary  Welles  was 
temporarily  to  he  found  and  assured  him 
I  had  secured  what  icould  surely  save  us 
from  English  intervention  then  the  great 
impending  calamity  feared  by  the  Admin- 
istration. Mr.  Welles  was  much  pleased  and 
desired  me  to  hasten  to  Washington  and 
interest  the  Naval  Board  to  whom  was 
entrusted  by  Act  of  Congress  the  acceptance 
of  the  various  plans  to  be  submitted.  I  lost 
no  time  and  to  help  we  secured  the  interest 
and  cooperation  of  Griswold  and  Winslow 
of  Troy,  we  called  on  Secretary  Seward 
who  introduced  us  with  strong  commenda- 
tion to  Mr.  Lincoln  who  seemed  immediate- 
ly impressed  favorably  with  the  novel  plan 
remarking  that  he  knew  but  little  about 
ships  but  he  did  understand  a  flat  Boat  and 
the  proposed  Monitor  was  surely  flat 
enough  and  he  thought  there  was  merit  in 
this  plan  and  he  would  meet  me  at  the 
Navy  Department  at  eleven  o'clock  the  next 
day  and  do  all  he  coidd  to  aid  me  in  secur- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  plan  for  tryal.  Pre- 
cisely at  the  hour  named  he  left  all  the 
Senators  Congressmen  and  a  multitude  of 
others  in  waiting  and  walked  over  to  the 
Navy  Department  to  fulfill  his  promise.  And 
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well  I  remember  the  position  he  took  and 
patiently  listened  to  the  opinions  of  many 
naval  men  and  experts  all  nearly  unanimous 
against  the  value  and  practicability  of  the 
plan  or  vessel  as  proposed.  Finally  Admi- 
ral Smith  the  Grand  Old  Man  Chairman  of 
the  Board  turned  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  asked 
him  what  he  thought.  The  President  with 
most  sol[e]m[n]  gravity  said  "a  simple 
story  would  give  his  views".  He  thought 
with  the  western  girl  when  she  put  her  foot 
in  the  stocking  there  was  something  in  it. 
All  present  understood  his  crude  story  and 
Admiral  Smith  ivho  from  the  first  sight 
of  the  plan  was  favorable  when  he  found 
that  President  Lincoln  was  in  favor  of  it 
used  his  best  efforts  to  help  me  on.  And 
in  frequent  conversations  tvhich  I  had  with 
Mr.  Lincoln  after  the  Monitor  had  more 
than  fulfilled  his  hopes  and  faith  in  her 
power  he  expressed  great  satisfaction  that 
he  did  what  he  could  to  give  us  a  lift  in  the 
matter  when  we  so  much  needed  it 
Yours  very  truly 

C.    S.    BlJSHNELL* 

*ALS,  2pp.  4to.  Price,  $150.00 

TITLE  PAGES  INDEX 

Title  Pages  for  Volumes  LXXV  through 
LXXIX,  January  1962-December,  1966, 
Numbers  781-800,  of  The  Collector  are 
now  available,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  send 
them  free  of  charge  to  those  desiring  to 
bind  their  copies  for  these  years. 

No  Index  by  volume  has  ever  been 
printed,  but  we  have  a  cumulative  Index 
completed  in  typescript  for  Volumes  I 
through  LXX,  1887-1957.  The  expense  of 
printing  such  an  Index  is  unfortunately  pro- 
hibitive and  would  necessitate  so  high  a 
charge  for  the  completed  product  as  to 
render  it  unsaleable. 


Our  Index  in  no  way  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  individual  listings  of  letters  and 
documents,  as  these  are  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged to  start  with.  All  articles,  however, 
contributed  by  collectors,  historians,  and 
others;  all  editorials,  and  all  notable  letters 
of  famous  characters  in  history,  such  as  the 
Bushnell  item  printed  above,  included  in 
the  editorial  pages,  have  been  carefully  in- 
dexed. The  whereabouts  of  such  letters, 
often  sold  to  private  collectors,  may  be  un- 
known, so  that  the  only  reference  to  them 
is  in  The  Collector  columns. 

It  was  flattering  for  us  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Lester  J.  Cappon,  Director  of  the  Institute 
of  Early  American  History  and  Culture  at 
Williamsburg,  Virginia,  delivered  a  paper 
at  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  last 
spring  entitled  "Walter  R.  Benjamin  and  the 
Autograph  Trade  at  the  Turn  of  the  Cen- 
tury." The  paper  was  in  great  part  based 
on  information  garnered  from  the  old  files 
of  The  Collector.  Mr.  Cappon's  essay  is 
to  be  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Volume 
LXXVIII  (1966),  this  coming  October. 

It  would  seem  then,  that  an  Index  to  The 
Collector,  might  prove  of  considerable  use 
to  scholars  and  researchers.  In  this  belief 
we  recently  suggested  to  a  librarian  that 
we  would  agree  to  lend  the  209-page  type- 
script to  be  Xeroxed  by  the  institution  for 
its  records,  on  condition  that  the  typescript 
and  one  set  of  Xerox  copies  would  be  re- 
turned to  us.  The  offer  was  accepted. 

It  occurs  to  us  that  others  might  be 
equally  interested  in  this  proposition.  If  so, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  accept  such  requests 
and  attend  to  them  in  the  order  they  reach 
us. 

A  five  year  Index  for  Volumes  LXXI 
through  LXXV,  1958-1962,  has  also  been 
completed,  which  may  also  be  obtained  on 
the  same  terms'.  We  are  however,  planning 
a  cumulative  ten-year  Index  at  the  close  of 
Volume  LXXX,  1967,  and,  as  no  five-vear 
Index  for  Volumes  LXXVI  through  LXXX, 
is  contemplated,  we  suggest  waiting  for  this 
ten-year  Index. 

SAMPLE  COPIES  OF  THE  COLLECTOR 

We  have  repeatedly  commented  in  these 
columns  on  the  tremendous  growth  of  in- 
terest in  autograph  collecting  in  the  past 
several  years  and  on  the  ever  increasing 
appreciation  of  the  biographical  and  his- 
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Lincoln's  Promotion  of  John  L.  Wortlen 


Rear  Admiral  John  L.  Worden  is  associated  in  the 
public  mind  with  only  one  event  in  Civil  War  history: 
the  naval  engagement  between  the  Monitor  and  the 
Merrimack  —  the  first  great  battle  of  the  iron  clads. 
With  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  this  forty-four  year  old 
naval  officer,  in  command  of  the  Monitor,  fought  the 
battle  in  Hampton  Roads  on  March  9,  1862.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  made  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  President  Lin- 
coln and  found  himself  in  line 
for  rapid   promotions. 

The  engagement  between  the 
iron-clads  was  a  drawn  battle; 
however,  the  day  before  the 
United  States  suffered  a  disas- 
trous defeat  when  the  Merrimack, 
mounting  ten  guns,  steamed  out 
of  the  Navy  Yard  at  Norfolk  to 
Hampton  Roads  to  destroy  the 
wooden  ships  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
then  lying  at  anchor  there.  At 
anchor  off  Fortress  Monroe  lay 
the  frigates  Minnesota,  Roanoke, 
St.  Lawrence  and  Congress,  and 
the  sloop-of-war  Cumberland. 
The  Cumberland  was  the  first 
ship  to  be  sunk  by  the  Merri- 
mack. The  Congress  was  the  next 
ship  attacked  and  after  one  hour 
she  surrendered  and  was  de- 
stroyed. The  Roanoke  and  St. 
Lawrence  attempted  to  take  part 
in  the  battle  but  both  ran 
aground,  as  did  the  Minnesota; 
however,  the  last  named  vessel 
was  in  a  position  in  which  she 
was  able  to  fight.  At  five  o'clock 
that  afternoon  the  Merrimack  re- 
tired. 

Returning  the  next  day    (Sun- 
day morning) ,  the  Merrimack  dis- 
covered   an    odd    craft   lying   be- 
side the  Minnesota.  The  Confed- 
erates  knew   immediately  it  was 
Ericcson's     Battery     which     had 
been    named    Monitor.    For    more 
than    four   hours,   from    8   to    12 
o'clock,  the  two  iron-clads  fought 
at  close  range,  all  the  while  ma- 
neuvering for  position,  and  the  Merrimack  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  ram  her  antagonist.  At  the  close  of  the  bat- 
tle the  Merrimack  was  badly  damaged  and  the  Monitor 
was  practically  unharmed. 

The  only  battle  casualty  aboard  the  Monitor  was 
Lieutenant  Worden.  A  shell  had  exploded  on  the  pilot 
house  as  Worden  was  looking  through  a  slit  in  the  tur- 
ret, and  the  powder  and  flame  from  the  shell  were  driven 
into  his  eyes  and  face  by  the  force  of  the  explosion, 
rendering  him  blind  and  helpless.  The  resultant  con- 
fusion caused  by  the  explosion  gave  the  Merrimack  an 
opportunity  to  withdraw  in  the  direction  of  Norfolk, 
even   though   Lieutenant   Samuel   Dana   Greene,   the   ex- 


ecutive officer  aboard  the  Monitor,  continued  the  action. 
Worden  in  his  blind  agony  was  placed  in  charge  of 
Lieutenant  H.  A.  Wise,  an  observer  for  the  Ordnance 
Department,  who  was  at  Hampton  Roads  with  Captain 
Gustavus  V.  Fox,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
to  witness  the  battle.  Worden  was  placed  under  the  care 
of  a  surgeon  and  was  taken  by  steamer  to  Baltimore, 
where  General  John  A.  Dix  pro- 
vided an  ambulance  to  take  Wor- 
den to  the  train  where  a  special 
coach  was  furnished  for  the 
Washington    trip. 

When  Worden  arrived  in  the 
Capital,  he  was  taken  to  the  home 
of  Lieutenant  Wise  and  was  put 
to  bed.  Wise  then  proceeded  to 
the  White  House  where  he  found 
the  President  in  counsel  with  his 
Cabinet.  In  the  presence  of  Lin- 
coln and  the  Cabinet  members, 
Wise  related  the  events  of  the 
naval  engagement  as  he  saw  it. 

"Where  is  Lieutenant  Worden 
now?"  asked  the  President.  "At 
my  house,  sir,"  replied  the  officer. 
Thereupon,  the  President  reached 
for  his  hat,  and  a  moment  later 
the  meeting  adjourned.  Lincoln 
said,  "I  don't  know  what  you 
gentlemen  are  going  to  do  but 
for  my  part  I  am  going  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  young  man 
who   fought  that  battle." 

Lincoln  went  directly  to  the 
sick-room  where  Worden  lay, 
blindfolded  and  in  great  pain. 
Without  speaking  he  reached  out 
his  hands  and  folded  them  over 
one  of  Worden's.  Wise  told  the 
lieutenant  that  the  President  was 
his  visitor.  Worden  said,  "You 
do  me  a  great  honor,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  this  visit."  For  a  mo- 
ment Lincoln  did  not  reply.  Wise 
said  that  tears  were  in  the  Presi- 
dent's eyes  as  he  looked  at  Wor- 
den's face  which  was  filled  with 
gun  powder  and  was  much  swol- 
len. Then  Lincoln  replied,  "No 
sir,  you  have  done  me  and  your  country  honor  and  I 
shall  promote  you." 

Sometime  during  this  conversation  Worden  indicated 
to  Lincoln  that  his  vessel  might  be  exposed  to  attack 
and  capture  if  it  should  proceed  unattended  to  Norfolk. 
Worden's  apprehensions  caused  Lincoln  to  write  Gideon 
Welles  as  follows: 

Executive    Mansion 
March  10,  1862 
Hon.  Sec.  of  Navy 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  just  seen  Lieut.  Worden,  who  says  that  the 
"Monitor"  could  be  boarded   and  captured  very  easily — 
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first,  after  boarding,  by  wedging  the  turret,  so  that  it 
would  not  turn,  and  then  by  pouring  water  in  her  & 
drowning  her  machinery.  He  is  decidedly  of  opinion  she 
should  not  go  skylarking  up  to  Norfolk. 

Yours   truly 
A.  Lincoln 

Upon  receiving  this  letter  Gideon  Welles,  the  same 
day,  telegraphed  Captain  Fox  at  Fortress  Monroe  the 
following  order:  "It  is  directed  by  the  President  that  the 
Monitor  be  not  too  much  exposed,  and  that  in  no  event 
shall  any  attempt  be  made  to  proceed  with  her  un- 
attended to  Norfolk  .  .  ." 

Fox  thereupon  communicated  his  reply  to  Montgomery 
Blair  on  March  11th  as  follows:  ".  .  .  tell  the  President 
that  the  Monitor  shall  take  no  risk  excepting  with  the 
Merrimac." 

At  the  suggestion  of  Lincoln,  Secretary  Welles  sent 
to  Worden  a  letter  of  thanks,  dated  March  15,  1862  as 
follows: 

Navy    Department 
March    15,   1862 
Sir 

The  naval  action  which  took  place  on  the  10th  in- 
stant, between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimack  at  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  when  your  vessel  with  two  guns  engaged  a 
powerful  armored  steamer,  of  at  least  eight  guns,  and 
after  a  four  hour  conflict  repelled  her  formidable  an- 
tagonist, has  excited  general  admiration  and  received 
the  applause  of  the  whole  country. 

The  President  directs  me,  while  earnestly  and  deeply 
sympathising  with  you  in  the  injuries  which  you  have 
sustained,  but  which  it  is  believed  are  but  temporary, 
to  thank  you  and  your  command  for  the  heroism  you 
have  displayed  and  the  great  service  you  have  rendered. 

The  action  of  the  10th  and  the  performance,  power 
and  capabilities  of  the  Monitor  must  effect  a  radical 
change  in  naval  warfare. 

Flag  Officer  Goldsborough,  in  your  absence,  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Department  with  a  copy  of  this  letter 
of  thanks,  and  instructed  to  cause  it  be  read  to  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  Monitor. 

I   am  respech 
yr.    obt.    servant 
Gideon   Welles 
Lieut  John  L.  Worden 

U.S.   Navy 
Comdg  U.  S.  steamer  Monitor 

Washington,  D.C. 

This  letter  is  remarkable  for  several  reasons;  namely, 
the  statement:  "that  the  battle  must  effect  a  radical 
change  in  naval  warfare  .  .  .  ,"  which  indicates  that 
the  lesson  of  the  conflict  had  been  more  speedily  assimi- 
lated than  sometimes  happens  in  high  official  quarters 
(yet  the  United  States  remained  upon  a  wooden  basis 
until  1883).  Another  remarkable  thing  about  this  official 
letter  is  the  care  used  to  avoid  characterizing  the  action 
as  a  victory  —  a  point  upon  which  controversy  has 
raged  ever  since.  The  most  that  was  ventured  by  Secre- 
tary Welles  was  that  the  Monitor  "repelled  her  formid- 
able antagonist."  Welles  did  spell  the  name  of  the  Con- 
federate vessel  correctly.  In  all  of  the  official  corres- 
pondence the  vessel  is  referred  to  as  the  Merrimack. 

Oddly  enough,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  made  a 
grievous  error  in  his  letter  in  stating  that  the  battle 
occurred  on  March  10th  when  the  correct  date  was 
March  9th. 

The  greatest  honor,  however,  to  come  to  Worden  for 
his  heroism  was  a  Congressional  Vote  of  Thanks.  In- 
scribed on  parchment  and  dated  July  11,  1862,  the  orig- 
inal document  now  in  the  files  of  Lincoln  Memorial 
University  at  Harrogate,  Tennessee,  is  as  follows: 
Thirty  Seventh  Congress  of  the  United  States 

of  America  At  the  Second  Session 

Begun  and  held   at  the   City  of  Washington, 

the  Second  day  of  December, 

one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty  one 

A  Resolution 

expressive  of  the  thanks  of  Congress  to  Lieutenant  J.  L. 

Worden  of  the  U  .S.  Navy  and  to  the  officers  and  men 

under    his    command    in    the    Monitor,    Resolved    by    the 

Senate    and    House    of    Representatives    of    the    United 

States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 


That  the  thanks  of  Congress  and  of  the  American  people 
are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  Lieutenant  J.  L. 
Worden  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  to  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  iron  clad  gunboat  Monitor,  under  his 
Command,  for  the  skill  and  gallantry  exhibited  by  them 
in  the  late  remarkable  battle  between  the  Monitor  and 
the  rebel  iron  clad  steamer  Merrimack. 
Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  requested  to  cause  this  resolution  to 
be  communicated  to  Lieutenant  Worden,  and  through 
him  to  the  officers  and  men  under  his  command. 

Schuyler  Colfax 

Speaker  of  the   House 
of  Representatives 

Dan  C.  Clark 

President  pro  tern  of  the  Senate 

Abraham  Lincoln 
Approved  July  11,  1862. 

True  to  Lincoln's  promise,  Lieutenant  Worden  was 
promoted  to  the  grade  of  commander  dating  from  July 
12,  1862,  and  on  February  3,  1863  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  captain  and  was  awarded  a  second  Congres- 
sional Vote  of  Thanks.  His  appointment  was  confirmed 
on   February  21st. 

Lincoln's  continuing  interest  in  the  naval  career  of 
Worden  is  attested  by  the  following  message  to  the 
Senate: 

February  4,  1863 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 

In  pursuance  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  ap- 
proved 3  February,  1863,  tendering  its  thanks  to  Com- 
mander John  L  .Worden,  U.  S.  Navy,  I  nominate  that 
officer  to  be  a  captain  in  the  Navy,  on  the  active  list, 
from  the  3rd  February,  1863. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  number  of  captains 
authorized  by  the  2nd  section  of  the  act  of  16  July,  1862, 
is  now  full,  but  presuming  that  the  meaning  of  the  9th 
section  of  the  same  act  is  that  the  officer  receiving  the 
vote  of  thanks  shall  immediately  be  advanced  one  grade, 
I  have  made  the  nomination. 

Washington,  D.C.  February  4,  1863  Abraham  Lincoln 
As  is  true  of  so  many  heroes,  Worden's  distinguished 
career  as  a  naval  officer  was  never  again  so  glamorous 
as  the  stirring  engagement  at  Hampton  Roads.  Ap- 
pointed commodore  on  June  5,  1868  and  rear  admiral  on 
November  29,  1872,  the  remainder  of  his  long  life  was 
that  of  the  typical  and  successful  navy  officer. 

Worden  was,  however,  unique  in  that  he  had  received 
two    Congressional   votes   of   thanks   which   according  to 
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law  gave  him  special  privileges  in  relation  to  an  ex- 
tended period  of  service,  a  law  entitling  Worden  to 
fifty-five  years  of  active  service.  However,  he  retired 
with  the  highest  sea-pay  of  his  grade,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, on  December  23,  1886. 

Worden  was  a  brave  and  competent  officer,  but  not 
necessarily  a  brilliant  one.  Lady  Luck  (or  President 
Lincoln)  seemed  to  have  been  with  him  in  the  way  of 
special  assignments  and  promotions.  Perhaps  his  as- 
signment of  the  command  of  the  Monitor  came  to  him 
because  the  older  officers  of  the  Navy  had  no  desire  to 
command  the  "cheese  box  on  a  raft"  or  "a  tin  can  on  a 
shingle"  which  started  the  forty-four  year  old  lieu- 
tenant on  the  road  to  fame.  Little  did  old  "wooden  wall" 
officers  realize  that  a  reputation  could  be  built  on  the 
half-submerged  deck  of  that  "absurd  monstrosity"  of 
John   Ericsson's. 


The  Wide  Awakes  And  Their  Torch 
Light  Parades 

To  promote  the  Presidential  candidacy  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  during  the  political  campaign  of  1860  there 
were  developed  marching  organizations  called  the  Wide 
Awakes.  The  members  marched  at  night  carrying  flam- 
ing torches,  colored  lanterns,  banners,  flags  and  trans- 
parencies much  the  same  way  as  floats  are  used  today. 
Such  parades  served  as  entertainment  in  the  communi- 
ties, large  or  small,  when  other  types  of  diversion  were 
unknown.  Along  the  route  of  the  parade  streamers  were 
hung  across  the  streets  and  the  buildings,  and  everyone 
and  everything  was  gayly  decorated.  These  celebrations, 
held  largely  in  the  North,  did  much  to  advertise  the 
candidate,  in  addition  to  entertaining  the  spectator. 

The  first  Wide  Awake  Club  was  organized  in  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut  on  Saturday,  March  3,  1860  when  a 
group  of  thirty-six  young  men  met  in  a  club  room  over 
Buck's  Drug  Store  on  Main  Street,  one  door  north  of 
the  Phoenix  Bank.  They  adopted  a  Constitution,  and 
each  member  was  to  provide  at  his  own  expense  "a 
glazed  cap  and  cape,"  and  to  pay  a  fee  of  seventy-five 
cents  which  would  allow  him  the  use  of  a  campaign 
torch.  J.  Doyle  De  Witt,  in  his  15  page  pamphlet  "Lin- 
coln In  Hartford"  has  provided  a  detailed  account  of 
the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  Wide  Awakes. 

The  first  officers  of  the  Hartford  Wide  Awakes  were 
James  S.  Chalker,  Captain;  H.  T.  Sperry,  1st  Aid  and 
Corresponding  Secretary;  and  C.  V.  R.  Pond,  Recording 
Secretary  and  Captain's  Aid.  The  objective  of  the  newly 
formed  organization  proved  popular  and  within  a  few 
weeks  the  membership  was  increased  to  "several  hun- 
dred" and  on  July  27,  over  "two  thousand"  Wide  Awakes 
from  Hartford  and  from  other  cities,  some  as  far  away 
as  Newark,  marched  in  the  streets  of  Hartford  in  a 
torchlight  parade.  Meanwhile,  Republican  organizations 
all  over  the  country  adopted  the  name  "Wide  Awakes" 
and  a  potent  political  force  was  created  almost  spon- 
taneously. 

The  campaign  torches  burned  a  coal-oil  or  low  grade 
kerosene,  and  as  they  continually  dripped  when  in  use, 
the  marchers  wore  oil  cloth  capes  to  protect  their  cloth- 
ing. These  capes  also  served  as  rain  capes  during  incle- 
ment weather.  At  first  these  capes  were  nondescript,  but 
eventually  they  became  colorful  uniforms.  Then,  too,  en- 
terprising manufacturers  made  available  to  the  marchers 
many  types  of  torches  with  varying  descriptions  in  news- 
paper advertisement  of  the  merits  of  their  products. 
However,  many  of  the  torches  were  home-made. 

At  times,  some  of  the  groups  taking  part  in  the  torch- 
light processions  were  hired  marchers  who  were  paid  as 
much  as  $2.00  per  person  for  one  parade,  and  they  were 
not  necessarily  loyal  to  any  political  party.  Other  pa- 
raders  were  sometimes  highly  trained  and  could  execute 
a  manual  of  arms  with  their  rifle  torches,  similar  to  mili- 
tary marching  groups.  These  parades  would  often  last 
two  or  three  hours.  The  custom  of  using  torchlight 
groups  in  political  parades  prevailed  until  the  late  19th 
century. 

In  the  1860  campaign,  the  marchers  did  more  than 
march;  they  sang  campaign  songs  and  shouted  political 
slogans.  A  popular  number  often  sung  during  a  parade 
was  the  "Wide  Awake  Rallying  Song": 


Wide  Awake  Rallying  Song 

Tune — "Nelly  Ely." 

Wide  awake!  wide  awake!  this  is  no  time  for  sleep, 
Let  every  friend  of  Freedom  his  weary  vigil  keep; 
The  foe  is  on  his  march  again,  his  council  fires  aglow, 
Then  rally  now,  my  gallant  boys,  to  battle  with  the  foe. 
Chorus — Wide  awake!  wide  awake! 
Let  us  our  torches  take, 
And  show  the  foes  of  Freedom,  boys, 
That  we  are  wide  awake. 
Wide  awake!  wide  awake!  there's  no  such  word  as  fail, 
The  omens  of  our  triumph,  boys,  are  borne  on  every  gale; 
From  East  to  West,  through  all  the  land  where  Freedom 

yet  holds  sway, 
The  shouts  of  Freedom's  conquering  hosts  still  cheer  us 
on  our  way. 

Chorus— Wide  awake!  wide  awake!  etc. 
Wide  awake!  wide  awake!  the  foe  is  on  his  way, 
There  is  no  time  for  slumber,  if  we  would  win  the  day; 
Our  cause  is  just,  our  hearts  are  firm,  and  fixed  on  truth 

and  right, 
If  we  keep  wide  awake,  boys,  we'll  put  our  foes  to  flight. 

Chorus — Wide  awake!  wide  awake!  etc. 
Wide  awake!  wide  awake!  the  stars  with  loving  light 
Look  down  upon  our  gallant  band  who  battle  for  the  right; 
We  bear  no  weapons  in  our  hands,  our  motto's  "Love  to 

man," 
And   Freedom,  peace,  and  happiness,  still   follow  in   our 
van. 

Chorus — Wide  awake!   wide  awake!   etc. 
A  "Grand  Procession  of  Wide  Awakes"  at  New  York 
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This  eagle  torch  (recently  acquired  by  the  Lincoln  Li- 
brary-Museum) is  believed  to  have  been  used  in  the  1860 
Presidential  campaign  by  the  Republican  Wide  Awakes. 
The  torch  burned  a  low  grade  of  coal  oil  and  was  sup- 
ported on  a  pole  by  loops  under  each  wing,  with  wick 
openings  on  top  of  each  wing.  The  wick  openings  on 
this  torch  have  been  converted  from  single  burners  to 
double  burners.  Examples  of  this  type  of  torch  are 
found  in  the  Detroit  Historical  Societv  and  in  the  J. 
Doyle  DeWitt  Collection  of  Hartford,  Conn.  See  Politi- 
cal Campaign  Torches  by  Herbert  R.  Collins,  Museum  of 
History  and  Technology,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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How  we  Found 
the  Monitor 


By  JOHN  G.  NEWTON 

DUKE   UNIVERSITY  MARINE  LABORATORY 


ENGRAVING    FROM    "HARPER'S   WEEKLY"   OF  JANUARY    24,    1863,   CAPTURED WITH   CONSIDERABLE   ARTISTIC    LICENSE THE   HIGH    DRAMA   OF  THE   FAMED   IRONCLAD'S    LAST   MOMENTS. 

Match  fonthe  Confederate  gunboat  Merrimack  but 

not  for  the  Atlantic's  stormy  salvos,  the  Union  ironclad 

Monitor  sinks  off  Cape  Hattenas  as  hen  consort,  the 

s\[\g-w\\m\w  Rhode  Island,  stands  by  helplessly. 
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AS  THE  ROWBOAT  CRESTED  a  wave, 
ActingMaster's  Mate  D.Rodney  Browne 
could  barely  see  the  red  lantern  swing- 
1  ing  wildly  from  the  turret  of  U.S.S.  Mon- 
itor, a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  The  foundering 
ironclad  rolled  drunkenly,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
storm  off  Cape  Hatteras. 

It  was  Browne's  third  trip  to  ferry  crewmen 
from  the  doomed  gunboat  to  the  U.S.S.  Rhode 
Island,  a  big  side-wheeler  that  had  been  tow- 
ing Monitor  south  to  Beaufort,  North  Caro- 
lina, when  a  gale  struck,  endangering  both 
vessels.  One  towline  broke,  the  other  was  cut 
loose.  Now  about  two  miles  of  tossing  ocean 
separated  the  ships. 

Nearly  a  dozen  men  still  clung  to  the  sink- 
ing vessel,  but  the  sea  was  pouring  in  beneath 
her  turret,  down  the  ventilation  shafts,  and 
through  the  hawsepipe. 

Another  wave  lifted  the  approaching  res- 
cue craft,  but  now  the  gleam  of  Monitor's  lan- 
tern was  gone.  On  reaching  the  scene,  Browne 
later  reported,  he  "could  perceive  no  other 
trace  of  her,  except  an  eddy  apparently  pro- 
duced by  the  sinking  of  a  vessel." 

The  loss  of  Monitor,  first  gunboat  armed 
with  a  revolving  turret,  came  on  New  Year's 
Eve  morning,  1862,  less  than  ten  months  after 
her  historic  duel  with  the  armored  vessel  Mer- 
rimack, by  then  renamed  the  C.S.S.  Virginia 
by  the  Confederacy.  The  battle  ended  the  era 
of  wooden  fighting  ships. 

Long  Search  Finally  Ends 

Lost  but  never  forgotten,  Monitor  was  for 
decades  the  object  of  search.  The  effort  had 
intensified  with  development  of  modern 
oceanographic  equipment. 

Now,  more  than  a  century  after  she  went 
down,  Monitor  has  been  found.  The  crushed 
frame  of  the  unconventional  "cheesebox  on  a 
raft"  has  been  viewed  and  photographed. 
Parts  and  fragments  of  the  vessel,  retrieved 
from  the  seaffoor,  plus  hundreds  of  pictures, 
have  made  the  identification  certain. 

At  the  end  of  August  1973, 1  was  privileged 
to  direct  a  search  for  the  venerated  ironclad 
aboard  Duke  University's  117-foot  research 
vessel  Eastward.  A  more  certain  objective 
was  a  submarine  geological  survey  of  the 
area.  The  Army  provided  two  other  craft  for 
this  dual  project,  supported  by  the  National 
Geographic  Society,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  the  U.  S.  Army  Reserve. 

Eastward  carried  conventional  and  side- 
scan  sonar,  still  and  television  cameras,  and 


a  precision  depth-sounder.  Months  of  careful 
research  had  narrowed  Monitor's  likely  loca- 
tion to  a  6-by- 1 6-mile  rectangle  approximately 
17  miles  southeast  of  Cape  Hatteras.  But  this 
still  covered  96  square  miles  of  ocean  floor, 
and  our  target  was  tiny,  measuring  only  172 
feet  overall,  with  a  beam  of  41'/2  feet. 

Further  complicating  the  quest,  hundreds 
of  known  wrecks  litter  the  bottom  around  this 
storm-tossed  "Graveyard  of  the  Atlantic."  * 
Before  our  first  week  was  over,  our  instru- 
ments had  picked  up  2 1  targets.  General  size 
and  configuration  quickly  ruled  out  most  of 
them.  Our  camera  recorded  one  vaguely  cir- 
cular shape  that  raised  our  hopes,  but  it  was 
only  the  pilothouse  of  a  sunken  trawler.  In 
the  end,  fate  played  a  decisive  role. 

Fish-finder  Provides  the  First  Clue 

While  we  followed  a  depth  contour  across 
the  northeastern  segment  of  the  search  area, 
Fred  Kelly,  chief  of  our  oceanographic  party, 
had  been  fishing  for  amberjack  and  sea  bass 
from  the  ship's  rail.  As  he  went  below  to  stow 
his  gear,  he  glanced  at  the  recorder  of  our 
"fish-finder"  sonar.  Although  alert,  the  scien- 
tist on  watch  had  paid  little  heed  to  a  slight 
echo  scribed  across  the  paper. 

"Hey — that  looks  like  something,"  Fred 
said,  and  suggested  that  Eastward  reverse 
course  to  take  a  closer  look. 

Aboard  was  Dr.  Harold  Edgerton  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  famed  for 
inventing  the  ultrahigh-speed  strobe  light 
used  in  photography.  "Doc"  Edgerton  at  once 
readied  the  sensitive  side-scan  sonar  he  had 
helped  develop,  and  this  confirmed  Kelly's 
hunch:  It  revealed  from  bow  to  stern  the 
clear  outline  of  a  wreck.  We  also  discerned  a 
circular  structure  that  could  be  Monitor's 
rotating  gun  turret. 

We  lowered  our  television  camera.  There 
on  the  black  sand  seafloor  at  a  depth  of  220 
feet,  the  camera's  light  illuminated  a  flattened 
hulk  that  in  numerous  features  fit  Monitor's 
description.  Our  excitement  mounted. 

"Look  at  that  flat  surface — iron  plates  with 
rivet  holes,"  said  Gordon  Watts,  underwater 
archeologist  for  the  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Cultural  Resources.  Then,  as  the 
camera  scanned  the  far  side  of  the  hulk,  the 
long,  narrow  armor  belt  of  the  vessel  came 
into  view.  (Continued  on  page  56) 

*The  September  1969  Geographic  included  a  map 
(pages  398-400)  charting  more  than  500  wrecks  in  Atlan- 
tic waters  off  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 
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Photographing 
the  Monitor 


JIGSAWED  TOGETHER  by  Navy 
specialists,  some  2,000  exposures,  here 
blended  into  a  remarkable  composite 
view,  show  the  entire  Monitor  (above)  as 
she  lies,  bottom  up,  bow  to  the  left,  in 
220  feet  of  water. 

Her  distinctive  features  are  at  once 
evident:  bow  and  stern  identically  ta- 
pered; belt  of  iron  armor  ringing  the  deck, 
overhang;  flat-bottomed,  keelless  hull; 
protected  anchor  well.  Her  gun  turret, 
which  dislodged  during  capsize,  settled 
under  the  port  quarter. 

When  scaled  to  similar  dimensions, 
the  Navy  photomosaic  matches  a  plan  of 
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The  telltale  turret 


EVEN  UPSIDE  DOWN  and  more  than  half  obscured, 
Monitor's  turret  shows  identifying  features  as  charac- 
teristic as  a  signature.  At  the  upper  left  one  of  the  beams 
remains  intact,  down  to  the  bolt  securing  it  to  the  turret. 
The  revolving  "cheesebox"  of  8-inch  armor  plating  per- 
mitted the  guns  to  shift  aim  without  the  ship  changing 
course.  Measurements  in  the  original  plans  correspond 
to  the  diameter  of  the  circular  housing  and  the  width  of 
the  armor  belt,  here  lying  atop  the  dislodged  turret.  The 
forklike  object  to  the  lower  right  is  part  of  the  hull 
plating  resting  on  three  crosswise  supports;  Monitor 
had  no  major  bow-to-stern  structural  members. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  GLEN  Til 
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COURTESY   STEVENS    INSTITUTE   OF   TECHNOLOGY,    HOBOKEN,    NEW  JERSEY    (BELOW).   AND   MARINER'S    MUSEUM,    NEWPORT   NEWS,   VIRGINIA 


'Here  we  lie,  day  after  day  &  week  after  week, 
prisoners  to  all  purposes,  no  going  ashore — no 
nothing,  but  eat,  drink  &  sleep,  &  while  away  the 
tedious  hours  as  best  we  may."  So  wrote  Acting 
Paymaster  William  Keeler  of  the  dull  but  essential 
blockade  duty  (above)  for  which  Monitor  had 
been  built.  Although 
designer  John  Erics- 
son had  provided  a 
system  for  forced- 
air  ventilation,  Keeler 
complained  of  "broil- 
ing in  or  on  our  iron 
box."    During   battle, 


temperatures  reached  140°  F.  in  the  turret.  But 
what  Monitor  lacked  in  creature  comforts,  she 
made  up  for  in  simple,  angular  menace  as  a  "float- 
ing battery"  (below,  transverse  section  through 
turret).  Towed  to  her  mission  site,  the  ironclad 
steamed  into  battle  under  her  own  power.  Rela- 
tively small — 172  by 
41'/2  feet  with  a  draft 
of  10y2  feet — and  low 
in  the  water,  she  of- 
fered little  target 
area.  Scars  on  her  tur- 
ret, though,  tell  of 
occasional  hits. 
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As  our  lights  probed  the  wreck,  we  saw 
very  clearly  a  large  cylindrical  form  pro- 
truding from  beneath  the  hull,  which  ap- 
parently capsized  before  it  struck  bottom. 
A  chorus  of  excited  voices  filled  Eastward's 
laboratory.  "It's  obviously  not  the  paddle- 
wheel  of  a  steamer,"  Doc  Edgerton  remarked, 
"and  clearly  not  the  gun  tub  of  a  modern 
warship.  It  has  to  be  the  turret  of  Monitor. 
Must've  slipped  off  as  she  turned  turtle." 

What  we  saw  convinced  all  of  us  that  we 
had  found  Monitor.  Five  months  of  frame-by- 
frame  analysis  of  the  videotape  by  Gordon 
Watts  and  others  confirmed  the  identification, 
even  though,  with  our  cable-slung  equipment, 
we  had  not  been  able  to  photograph  the 
whole  ship. 

Further  documentation  of  our  find  had  to 
await  the  opportunity  for  our  Eastward  team 
to  join  the  1974  U.  S.  Navy  expedition  of  the 
research  vessel  Alcoa  Seaprobe. 

Ironclad  Built  to  Counter  a  Threat 

Monitor  was  the  brainchild  of  Capt.  John 
Ericsson,  an  immigrant  engineer  from  Swe- 
den. A  man  of  bold  imagination,  he  conceived 
of  the  vessel  as  an  "impregnable  steam  battery 
of  light  draught" — "battery"  in  the  sense  of  a 
mounting  of  guns.  Its  construction  marked 
the  start  of  the  long  race  for  superiority  be- 
tween armored  ships  and  rifled  artillery  that 
fired  explosive  shells. 

Early  in  the  Civil  War  the  South  recog- 
nized that  she  could  not  challenge  the  North's 
wooden  fleet,  and  so  the  Confederacy  started 
building  armor-plated  ships.  Disturbing  news 
reached  Washington  in  1861:  The  steam 
frigate  Merrimack,  a  Union  vessel  partially 
burned  and  scuttled,  had  been  raised  and 
rebuilt  by  the  Confederates  into  a  floating 
ironclad  fort  called  Virginia.  It  was  feared 
capable  of  destroying  the  blockading  Union 
squadron  and  even  of  bombarding  northern 
ports.  To  meet  this  threat,  the  Federal  Navy 
Department  advertised  for  plans  of  ironclads. 

Ericsson  had  designed  a  ship  that  would 
float  with  its  deck  nearly  awash.  Its  hull  was 
uniformly  tapered  at  each  end;  two  1 1-inch 
Dahlgren  guns  were  mounted  side  by  side  in 
the  unique  armored  revolving  turret. 

Also  unique  was  a  hidden  anchor  well  on 
the  centerline  under  the  bow,  where  no  ene- 
my shot  could  reach  crewmen  operating  ei- 
ther hook  or  chain.  A  massive  belt  of  armor 
— 60-inch-high  vertical  plating — ringed  the 
whole  vessel  below  the  deck  line. 
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Finding  the  Monitor 

KNOWN:  when  the  Monitor  sank, 
how,  and  why.  Unknown:  exactly 
where.  Over  the  years  various  theories 
had  their  champions;  claims  of  dis- 
covery were  made,  but  none  could  be 
substantiated.  The  first  successful 
search  began  not  in  the  Atlantic,  but 
amid  a  sea  of  historical  documents. 
Based  largely  on  navigational  fixes 
from  the  log  of  Rhode  Island,  which 
had  the  ironclad  in  tow  before  she 
foundered,  a  rectangular  search  area 
(map,  left)  was  established.  In  August 
1973,  Duke  University's  Eastward, 
loaded  with  detection  gear,  put  to  sea 
with  two  support  boats  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  Reserve's  824th  Transportation 
Company. 

Using  an  advanced  navigational 
system,  the  author  (left)  plotted  a  pre- 
cise course  over  the  search  area.  Near 
the  northern  limits,  "fish-finder"  so- 
nar picked  up  something.  Dr.  Harold 
E.  Edgerton  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  trained  side- 
scan  sonar  on  the  object  and  received 
back  an  image  of  almost  photographic 
quality  (below,  right),  one  very  like 
the  ironclad. 

Actual  photography  proved  trying. 
The  strong  current  made  it  hard  to 
control  the  still  and  television  cameras 
cable-slung  from  Eastward  (right). 
The  still  camera  snagged  in  the  wreck, 
and  there  it  remains.  Sweeping  the 
stern,  the  television  camera  video- 
taped critical  details  of  the  turret  (be- 
low). The  white  object  is  a  compass 
suspended  from  the  camera  frame. 
After  careful  study,  marine  archeol- 
ogist  Gordon  Watts  concluded  that 
Monitor  had  been  found. 
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distress  lantern — and  1 1  men — vanished  be- 
neath the  waves.  Commander  Bankhead  re- 
ported that  Monitor  sank  about  1  a.m.  on 
December  31,  1862,  "about  25  miles  south  of 
Cape  Hatteras  .  .  .  depth  of  water  30  fathoms." 
In  all,  16  men  had  perished. 

One  hundred  and  eleven  years  passed.  Then 
the  captain's  reports,  logs  of  Rhode  Island, 
State  of  Georgia,  and  Passaic,  as  well  as  nu- 
merous other  accounts  of  the  disaster,  enabled 
Gordon  Watts  and  National  Geographic 


researcher  Dorothy  A.  Nicholson  to  plot  the 
final  two  days  of  Monitor's  course  to  catastro- 
phe. An  1857  Coast  Survey  chart  helped  to 
determine  soundings  and  navigational  fixes. 
The  wind  and  sea  conditions,  culled  from 
deck  logs  and  weighed  against  knowledge  of 
today's  currents,  yielded  set  and  drift  calcu- 
lations. These  established  the  likely  track  of 
the  ships,  and  led  us  to  Monitor's  grave. 

On  our  1973  Eastward  expedition,  which 
finally  located  Monitor,  turbulent  currents 
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CHARLES  MCNEILL  (BELOW,  RIGHT)  AND  VICTOR  R.  BOSWELL.  JR.,  NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC  PHOTOGRAPHER 


Thunder  of  a  new  age  rumbles  across 
Hampton  Roads  (above)  where  shot  and  shell 
of  Monitor,  at  left,  and  Merrimack  ricochet 
off  each  other.  Though  the  battle  ended  in 
stalemate,  the  Union  blockade  was  preserved. 
Hysteria  born  of  fear  that  the  Confederate 
Merrimack  might  steam  up  the  Potomac  to 
bombard  the  Capitol  was  calmed. 

One  of  Monitor's  distinctive  iron  deck- 
light  covers,  wholly  encrusted  (right),  has 
been  recovered  near  the  wreck  and  cleaned 
(below) — ironclad  proof  of  discovery. 
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prevented  our  cameras  from  recording  any- 
thing but  the  stern  portion.  We  lost  our  still 
camera,  snagged  on  the  hulk.  Pictures  of 
critical  sections  of  the  ship  would  be  essential 
to  match  details  of  Monitor's  construction. 

In  a  meeting  at  the  Naval  Research  Labo- 
ratory in  Washington,  Monitor  experts  eval- 
uated our  find.  A  team  of  eight  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy  midshipmen  presented  corrobora- 
tive magnetic  data  from  an  aerial  survey. 
There  was  agreement  that  the  evidence  sup- 
ported the  wreck's  identification. 

A  joint  follow-up  expedition  put  to  sea  in 
late  March  1974.  With  support  from  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society  and  the  U.  S.  Navy 
and  with  continuing  cooperation  from  the 
U.  S.  Army  Reserve,  the  research  vessel  Alcoa 
Seaprobe  took  us  back  to  the  Monitor  site. 

Seaprobe,  with  Comdr.  Colin  Jones  of  the 
Navy's  Experimental  Diving  Unit  as  officer- 
in-charge,  provided  a  sophisticated  platform 
and  specialized  equipment.  Largest  all- 
aluminum  vessel  afloat,  Seaprobe  is  driven  by 
cycloidal  propellers  fore  and  aft,  which  allow 
the  vessel  to  maintain  position  with  a  devia- 
tion of  no  more  than  six  inches. 

On  the  first  pass,  Seaprobe  homed  on  the 
wreck  with  wondrous  precision.  The  bones  of 
Monitor  stood  out  in  bold  relief  on  the  sonar. 
Triangulation  on  Cape  Hatteras  Lighthouse 
and  Diamond  Shoals  Light  Station  from  our 
Army  landing  craft  had  pinpointed  the  wreck. 

Guided  from  the  landing  craft  by  Doc  Ed- 
gerton's  side-scan  sonar  and  the  Del  Norte 
Navigation  System,  Seaprobe  repositioned, 
and  within  six  hours  of  the  first  crossing  was 
ready  to  send  down  the  television  units. 

Remote-control  Cameras  Scrutinize  Ship 

A  tall  derrick  aboard  Seaprobe  lowered 
strings  of  drilling  pipe  into  the  sea,  with  cam- 
eras attached  to  a  "pod"  at  the  bottom  end. 
Guided  by  the  underwater  television  pictures, 
officers  in  the  ship's  Search  Control  steered 
the  vessel  and  the  camera  pod  to  almost  any 
desired  position  above  and  around  the  fa- 
mous ironclad. 

Seaprobe  started  photographing  and  video- 
taping the  wreck  from  bow  to  stern.  As  a 
positioning  marker,  a  small  sonar  device 
called  a  pinger  was  placed  on  the  bottom  30 
feet  north  of  the  center  of  the  wreck.  For  the 
first  time  the  vessel's  prow  and  anchor  well 
came  into  view. 

During  Seaprobe's  week-long  mission,  seas 
were  calm  for  only  a  single  day.  The  landing 


craft  used  the  brief  good  weather  to  dredge 
for  artifacts  on  the  seafloor  around  the  wreck. 
Seaprobe  assisted,  anchoring  buoys  around 
the  site,  then  had  to  sail  away  on  another  leg 
of  her  scientific  mission.  Dredge  hauls  yielded 
only  bottom  sediment,  chunks  of  coal,  and 
fragments  of  wood. 

As  the  expedition  came  to  an  end,  the  team 
aboard  Seaprobe  continued  to  assemble  a  pre- 
liminary photomosaic  from  at  least  2,000 
photographs  documenting  Monitor's  remains. 
U.  S.  Navy  specialists  would  need  five  addi- 
tional months  to  complete  the  mosaic. 

Century-old  Relics  Get  Tender  Care 

In  May,  just  a  few  weeks  after  we  came 
ashore  from  Seaprobe,  Dr.  Robert  Sheridan,  a 
geologist  at  the  University  of  Delaware,  visited 
the  wreck  aboard  Eastward  and  dredged 
from  the  ocean  floor  an  astonishing  variety  of 
artifacts — 72  separate  items.  As  the  dredge's 
contents  were  gingerly  transferred  to  canisters 
of  water  (to  preserve  them  from  rapid  oxida- 
tion), the  value  was  apparent — iron  plates, 
one  showing  a  slot  for  a  bolt;  a  threaded  nut; 
a  two-layer  disk  ten  inches  in  diameter.  There 
were  more  fragments  of  coal  and  wood,  and 
a  variety  of  lesser  objects. 

These  precious  relics  of  Monitor  were  im- 
mediately accorded  the  best  available  treat- 
ment. We  closely  examined  the  iron  objects  as 
soon  as  they  could  be  removed  from  the  pre- 
servative compounds.  The  heaviest  consisted 
of  the  two  disks  of  iron  held  together  by  four 
rivets;  we  have  identified  it  as  a  cover  for  one 
of  the  light  ports  on  the  deck. 

Natural  defenses — depth  and  treacherous 
currents — long  guarded  the  wreck;  now  legal 
protection,  too,  is  extended  to  it.  The  Monitor 
site  has  been  listed  in  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places.  And  on  January  30,  197S — 
113th  anniversary  of  Monitor's  launching 
— the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  plans  to  designate  the  iron- 
clad a  marine  sanctuary.  The  remains  are  in 
such  a  badly  corroded  and  fragile  condition 
that  the  ship  may  never  be  raised  intact. 

We  who  have  played  a  part  in  locating  the 
grave  of  Monitor,  beneath  the  blue  waters  off 
Cape  Hatteras,  have  been  profoundly  moved, 
for  we  have  nearly  touched  those  long-ago 
days  of  highest  drama.  This  silent  and  for- 
lorn resting-place  cradles  a  tangible  record  of 
the  hopes  of  a  union  of  states — and  a  por- 
tentous turning  point  in  the  annals  of  men, 
ships,  and  the  sea. 


How  We  Found  the  Monitor 
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TURNING  POINT  OF  NAVAL  HISTORY! 


USS   Monitor   successfully  defends   the   frigate   Minnesota  from   the  attacking   CSS   Merrimac    (Virginia) 


This  first  duel  between  ironclads  lasted  four 
hours  and  showed  both  ships  to  be  virtually  im- 
pervious to  the  shot  and  shell  of  the  other.  Among 
the  hundreds  of  spectators  at  Hampton  Roads 
March  9,  1862,  were  several  ships  from  foreign 
navies.  After  witnessing  the  historic  battle,  obser- 
vers realized  that  all  the  wooden  navies  of  the 
world    had    become   obsolete. 

Designed  by  The  brilliant  Swedish  inventor,  John 
Ericsson,  this  "cheese  box  on  a  raft"  with  its  fa- 
mous movable  turret  and  some  40  other  engineer- 
ing innovations  was  the  forerunner  of  the  modern 
battleship 

President  Lincoln  personally  intervened  to  help 
influence  a  skeptical  Navy  selection  board  to  ac- 
cept this  radical  design  for  the  US  Navy's  first  iron- 
clad Ericsson  then  promised  to  build  the  iron- 
clad within  100  days  because  word  had  reached 
Washington    that  '  the    South    was   also    building    an 


'  invincible"    ironclad   that   threatened   to   break    the 
Northern   blockade 

In  just  over  101  days  the  Monitor  rolled  off  the 
ways  at  Continental  Iron  Works,  Green  Point,  New 
York  amid  predictions  that  it  could  not  possibly 
float  with    its  over   300  tons  of   iron   plate 

Thirty  seven  days  after  launching.  Monitor  ar- 
rived on  the  scene  just  after  the  Merrimac  had 
wreaked  its  terrifying  first  day  of  havoc  on  the  vir- 
tually helpless  wooden  ships  of  the  Northern  fleet 
at  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia.  Merrimac  had  steamed 
directly  toward  the  USS  Cumberland.  After  sending 
this  30  gun  sloop-of  war  to  the  bottom  with  her  ram, 
Merrimac  turned  her  attention  to  the  USS  Congress. 
a  50  gun  frigate,  setting  her  afire. 

Mernmac's  next  victim,  the  USS  Minnesota,  ran 
aground  trying  to  escape  Her  crew  watched  help- 
lessly as  the  Confederate  ironclad  steamed  for  home, 
knowing  she  would  return  the  next  day  to  complete 


the  job.  Late  that  evening.  Monitor  arrived  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  as  Merrimac  steamed  toward  the  Minnesota  and 
certain  victory,  she  was  surprised  to  see  in  her  path  the 
famous  tin  can  on  a  raft. 

Nine  months  after  saving  the  Northern  fleet  from  des- 
truction, her  career  ended  during  a  storm  that  struck  as 
Monitor  was  being  towed  around  Cape  Hatteras  on  her  way 
to  Beaufort,  North  Carolina  and  then  Charleston,  South 
Carolina- 
Most  of  her  crew  were  rescued  before  Monitor  slid  be- 
neath the  stormy  seas  which  also  claimed  16  of  her  crew. 

Preserving  the  Ironclad 
Monitor  -  AN  EPIC  QUEST 

For  111  years  a  proud  part  of  American  history  was  lost 
in  the  graveyard  of  the  Atlantic.  The  exact  spot  of  her 
foundering  remained  a  mystery  until  a  distinguished  search 
team  working  aboard  three  vessels  found  her  with  side  scan- 
ning sonar,  television  and  photographic  cameras  in  August, 
1973.  USS  Monitor  was  seen,  resting  bottom-side-up  on 
the  sea  floor  16  miles  south-southeast  of  Cape  Hatteras  in 
220  feet  of  water.  The  famed  revolving  turret  was  sheared 
off  by   impact  with  the  ocean  bottom;    it  protrudes  from 

j  under  the  port  quarter  of  the  armor  belt.  Despite  her  frag- 
ile condition,  this  vivid  bit  of  history  -  a  moment  of  frozen 
time  on  the  sea  floor  -  presents  a  unique  opportunity  for 
science  and  modern  technology. 

With  discovery  of  the  Monitor,  came  the  realization  that 
it  must  be  protected  -  and  if  conditions  permit  -  it  should 

|  be   preserved.      The   site  became  our  nation's  first  marine 
ctuary  on  January  30.   1975.    This  enables  the  Depart 

|  ment  of  Commerce  to  regulate  activities  in  the  vicinity  of 
wreck    under    the    juris- 

|  diction  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
i,    Research,    and    Sanctu- 

I  ary  Act  of  1972.    The  site  is 

I  also  recorded   in  the  National 

|  Register    of     Historic    Places 
which  offers  added  legal  pro- 

I  tection. 
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Applying  the  Tools  of 
Modern  Tech  nology 


Man's  efforts  in  providing  a  legal  haven  have  been  supple- 
mented by  the  elements.  Nature  has  conspired  to  make 
the  environment  a  very  inhospitable  place,  protected  by 
winds,  waves  and  currents.  For  most  of  the  year,  the  sanc- 
tuary is  buffeted  by  powerful  winds  and  lashed  by  heavy 
seas.  Located  on  the  margin  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  swift 
two  knot  currents  sweep  the  sea  floor;  the  turbulence  in 
the  lee  of  the  wreck  has  scoured  away  the  bottom  to  create 
a  trench-like  feature  that  extends  600  feet  toward  the 
northeast. 

Research  plans  have  evolved  by 
taking  into  careful  consideration 
the  constraints  applied  by  man  and 
nature  in  these  220  feet  depths. 
The  plans  involve  a  six  phased  ef- 
fort that  will  draw  upon  the  most 
recent  technological  developments 
thoroughly  tested  to  give  a  high 
probability  of  success  to  the  endea- 


may  have  also  been  cast  loose  in  the  sanctuary.  The 
charting  of  debris  can  be  accomplished  by  an  undersea 
sled  or  submarine  equipped  with  precision  cameras,  mag- 
netometer, sonars,  and  seismic  profiler.  Strings  of  cur- 
rent meters  will  measure  the  flow  of  water;  samples  of 
the  water  and  sea  floor  will  be  taken  to  analyze  the  na- 
ture of  MON ITOR  's  grave. 

Divers  led  by  archaeologists  will  enter  the  ship  in 
PHASE  III,  site  testing.  Compartments  will  be  photo- 
graphed, video  taped,  and  then  blown  free  of  sediment 
to  examine  the  contents.  A  few  carefully  selected  arti- 
facts will  be  taken  for  preservation  analysis.  Engineers 
will  make  test  borings  of  structural  members  to  deter- 
mine strength  and  extent  of  corrosion. 


Phase  IV 


Phase  V 

£ 


Phase  VI 

r 


Display 


Completion  of  PHASE  I,  the  dis- 
covery and  identification,  leads  nat- 
urally to  PHASE  II,  charting  of  the 

site  and  environmental  studies.    It  is 


Limited  Field 

Investigation 

Partial  Recovery 


Reconstruction 


Phase  III 


Site 
Testing 


The  evaluation  period  following  this  diving 
activity  will  offer  a  time  to  decide  which 
stage,  or  combination  of  stages  shown  in 
PHASE  IV,  will  be  most  appropriate  con- 
sidering the  condition  of  the  wreck.  At  this 
point,  the  results  of  archaeological,  ocean- 
ographic  and  engineering  research  will  be 
meshed  with  recovery  plans  offered  by  the 
world's  most  capable  lifting  engineers. 


now  believed  the  MONITOR  slipped  under  the 
sea  by  the  stern,  capsizing  underwater.  It  is 
known  that  several  fittings  on  deck  were  loos- 
ened by  the  storm  and  these  objects  probably 
rained  down  on  the  sea  floor,  spreading  debris 
over  a  wide  area  of  the  site.  Other  artifacts 
within  the  turret  and  immediately  below  deck 


Raising  of  the  Swedish 
Warship  VASA 


Just  as  the  Swedish  warship,  VASA,  after  350  years 
underwater,  was  raised,  preserved  and  is  now  on  dis- 
play in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  it  is  the  goal  of  the  Monitor 
Research  and  Recovery  Foundation  to  preserve  one  of 
the  most  important  ships  of  our  nation's  history. 
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the  job.  Late  that  evening.  Monitor  arrived  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  as  Merrimac  steamed  toward  the  Minnesota  and 
certain  victory,  she  was  surprised  to  see  in  her  path  the 
famous  tin  can  on  a  raft. 

Nine  months  after  saving  the  Northern  fleet  from  des- 
truction, her  career  ended  during  a  storm  that  struck  as 
Monitor  was  being  towed  around  Cape  Hatteras  on  her  way 
to  Beaufort,  North  Carolina  and  then  Charleston,  South 
Carolina. 

Most  of  her  crew  were  rescued  before  Monitor  slid  be- 
neath the  stormy  seas  which  also  claimed  16  of  her  crew. 

Preserving  the  Ironclad 
Monitor  -  AN  EPIC  QUEST 


For  1 1 1  years  a  proud  part  of  American  history  was  lost 
in  the  graveyard  of  the  Atlantic.  The  exact  spot  of  her 
foundering  remained  a  mystery  until  a  distinguished  search 
team  working  aboard  three  vessels  found  her  with  side  scan- 
ning sonar,  television  and  photographic  cameras  in  August, 
1973.  USS  Monitor  was  seen,  resting  bottom-side-up  on 
the  sea  floor  16  miles  south-southeast  of  Cape  Hatteras  in 
220  feet  of  water.  The  famed  revolving  turret  was  sheared 
off  by  impact  with  the  ocean  bottom;  it  protrudes  from 
under  the  port  quarter  of  the  armor  belt.  Despite  her  frag- 
ile condition,  this  vivid  bit  of  history  -  a  moment  of  frozen 
time  on  the  sea  floor  -  presents  a  unique  opportunity  for 
science  and  modern  technology. 

With  discovery  of  the  Monitor,  came  the  realization  that 
it  must  be  protected  -  and  if  conditions  permit  -  it  should 
be  preserved.  The  site  became  our  nation's  first  marine 
sanctuary  on  January  30,  1975.  This  enables  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  regulate  activities  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  wreck  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion, Research,  and  Sanctu- 
ary Act  of  1972.  The  site  is 
also  recorded  in  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places 
which  offers  added  legal  pro- 
tection. 
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Underwater  Surgery  to  Save  a  Historic  Warship 


By  The  New  York  Times 

CAPE  HAT- 
TERAS, N.C.,  Aug. 
■^  29  —  Since  it  sank 
in  1862,  the  legend- 
ary Union  iron- 
clad, the  Monitor,  has  rested  in  a  wa- 
tery grave  16  miles  off  this  town  on 
North  Carolina's  Outer  Banks.  The 
scientists  who  discovered  it  in  1973 
feared  that  raising  it  would  destroy 
the  historic  ship,  so  they  left  it  intact, 
upside  down  in  230  feet  of  water. 

But  in  1993,  marine  archeologists 
photographing  the  ship  found  that 
the  anchor  of  a  passing  ship  had 
snagged  on  the  wreck,  leaving  the 
Monitor's  propeller  above  the  cor- 
roding hull  in  a  position  that  threat- 
ened to  crush  it  or  pull  it  apart. 

Although  preparations  immedi- 
ately began  to  lift  the  propeller  and 
relieve  the  pressure  on  the  Monitor's 
remains,  it  was  only  last  week  that 
Government  divers  began  their 
work.  A  pair  of  webbed  straps  and  a 
three-inch-thick  rope  already  tether 
the  hulk  of  the  ship  to  a  Navy  sal- 
vage vessel.  But  choppy,  surging 
seas  from  the  breaking  up  of  Tropi- 
cal Storm  Jerry  have  prevented  the 
final  dive  needed  to  slice  the  propel- 
ler, which  is  shrouded  in  sponges, 
clams  and  coral,  from  the  ship. 

The  Monitor,  which  fought  in  the 
most  famous  naval  battle  of  the  Civil 
War,  is  now  considered  a  classic  of 
Yankee  ingenuity.  But  as  one  of  the    | 
first  ships  built  completely  of  iron, 
the  elongated,  low-slung  design 
looked  so  funny  that  both  Union  and 
Confederate  seamen  at  the  time  de- 
rided the  ship  as  a  "cheesebox  on  a 
raft"  or  a  "tin  can  on  a  shingle." 

The  salvage  mission  is  a  joint 
project  of  the  Navy  and  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration, which  is  part  of  the  Com- 
merce Department.  The  mission's 
director,  John  D.  Broadwater,  51,  of 
the  oceanic  administration,  partici- 
pated in  one  of  four  search  parties 
that  looked  for  the  Monitor  in  1973. 
Although  another  group  found  the 
ship,  Mr.  Broadwater  has  dived  into 
it  a  dozen  times,  retrieving  artifacts 
like  a  porcelain  soap  dish  from  the 
captain's  stateroom.  He  has  made 
videotapes  of  the  ship's  interior  an- 
other dozen  times. 

"A  lot  of  shipwrecks  are  complete- 
ly buried  or  broken,"  he  said.  "But 
this  is  eerie.  All  that  history  —  just 
lying  there,  nearly  whole  from  bow 
to  stern." 

But  he  warned :  "It's  starting  to 
collapse.  Now,  we  work  outside.  It 
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The  Union  ironclad  Monitor,  which  sank  in  a  storm  off  Cape  Hatteras, 
N.C.,  on  Dec.  31,  1862,  after  taking  part  in  the  most  famous  naval  battle 
of  the  Civil  War  with  the  Merrimack,  in  Hampton  Roads,  Va. 
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The  New  York  Times 


The  Union  ironclad  Monitor,  has 
rested  off  Cape  Hatteras,  N.C. 
since  it  sank  in  1862. 


could  be  unrecognizable  in  the  next  5 
to  10  years." 

When  launched,  the  Monitor's  hull 
measured  172  feet  long.  After  133 
years  of  oxidation,  it  is  160  feet.  One 
piece  of  armor  plating  from  the  tur- 
ret has  lost  6  feet  of  its  bulk  in  15 
years. 

Billy  Block,  a  33-year-old  Navy  en- 
sign, spent  25  minutes  on  the  ship  on 
Sunday,  wrestling  with  the  propeller, 


which  is  9  feet  in  diameter.  He  said 
that  standing  next  to  wreck,  "it  looks 
pretty  solid."  But  he  added,  "Inside, 
it's  like  a  building  where  the  roof  fell 
in." 

As  the  Monitor  shrivels,  the  mys- 
tique seems  to  grow.  The  Mariners' 
Museum,  a  private  museum  in  New- 
port News,  Va.,  that  is  the  depository 
for  the  ship's  relics,  plans  a  "camp- 
in"  next  month  at  which  families  can 
play  with  fake  weapons,  send  nauti- 
cal signals  and  eat  like  Monitor  sail- 
ors. Fried  biscuits,  apple  dumplings 
and  chicken  with  dumplings  are  on 
the  menu. 

The  museum  has  built  a  3,500-gal- 
lon  tank  for  preserving  and  display- 
ing the  propeller. 

The  base  camp  for  the  salvage 
mission  is  housed  in  a  vacation  cot- 
tage in  nearby  Buxton,  N.C,  up  the 
road  past  the  Scotch  Bonnet  Marina, 
where  the  Confederate  battle  flag 
flutters  next  to  the  pirate  skull  and 
crossbones.  Dina  B.  Hill,  52,  is  known 
around  the  cottage  as  "Mother  Moni- 
tor," for  her  20  years  as  the  vessel's 
leading  fan  and  trivia  expert. 

Ms.  Hill  is  one  of  two  employees  of 
I  the  Monitor  National  Marine  Sanctu- 
ary, one  of  12  such  areas  run  by  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 


Administration  to  protect  important 
or  endangered  underwater  areas. 
She  said  that  dolphin,  toad  fish  and 
amberjack  thrive  in  the  artificial 
reef  formed  by  the  skeleton  of  the 
Monitor.  "It  was  born  as  an  instru- 
ment of  war,"  she  said.  "Now,  it's  an 
instrument  of  life,  on  the  bottom  of 
the  sea." 

In  1862,  the  Monitor  and  the  Merri- 
mack, then  known  under  the  Confed- 
erate name  the  Virginia,  blasted 
each  other  for  four  hours  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  Va.,  in  the  first  duel  of 
ironclads.  The  battle  heralded  the 
transition  of  naval  warfare  from 
wood  and  sail  to  iron  and  steam. 
Coming  one  day  after  the  Confeder- 
ate ironclad  sank  two  Union  ships 
and  sent  a  wave  of  doubt  through  the 
blockading  fleet  of  wooden  ships,  the 
battle  ended  in  a  draw. 

"Our  visitors  still  argue  about  who 
won,"  said  Octavia  N.  Cubbins,  the 
education  director  at  the  Mariners' 
Museum  in  Virginia. 

Both  ships  sank  within  nine 
months  of  the  Civil  War  battle.  The 
Merrimack  was  scuttled  by  the  Con- 
federates in  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  was 
salvaged  for  scrap  in  the  1870's. 

The  Monitor  foundered  in  a 
treacherous  stretch  known  as  "the 
graveyard  of  the  Atlantic,"  off  the 
Outer  Banks,  while  being  towed  in  a 
storm.  Four  officers  and  12  crew- 
men went  down  with  it.  Divers  have 
brought  back  130  Monitor  artifacts, 
including  the  anchor,  a  mustard  jar 
and  two  perfectly  preserved  English 
walnuts. 

The  romance  of  the  Monitor  is  lost 
on  Herb  Bump,  a  63-year-old  special- 
ist in  metal  preservation  from  Belle 
Chasse,  La.,  who  has  been  hired  to 
remove  the  encrusted  salt  and  corro- 
sion from  the  propeller  by  electroly- 
sis. "To  me,  it's  just  another  piece  of 
metal,"  he  said,  pacing  with  his  blue- 
prints. 

To  others,  the  Monitor  is  magic. 
The  Navy  officer  commanding  the 
salvage  ship,  Comdr.  John  Paul 
Johnston,  44,  said  he  had  received 
telephone  calls  from  Navy  divers  all 
along  the  East  Coast  when  word 
about  the  mission  spread. 

The  ship  holds  one  last  secret.  The 
turret  —  jammed  into  the  ocean 
floor  like  a  dropped  ice-cream  cone 
—  is  stuffed  with  silt  and,  perhaps, 
the  Monitor's  pair  of  1 1-inch  can- 
nons. Stuck  in  the  pilot's  house  this 
morning  as  he  waited  for  the  sea  to 
settle,  Commander  Johnston  said, 
"It's  my  greatest  hope  to  convince 
the  Navy  to  let  us  come  back  and  get 
the  guns." 
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'  "Returning  Fire"  by  William  R.  McGrath;  courtesy  of  the  Monitor-Merrimac  Center,  Newport  News,  Va. 

The  Monitor  (foreground)  vs.  the  Menimac:  It  was  the  battle  that  changed  naval  warfare  forever. 

The  war  between 
the 

In  Virginia,  history  comes  to  life  on  a 
wide  stretch  of  river  called  Hampton  Roads 


By  Michael  Kilian    • 

V  ;    Tribune  Staff  Writer    ■ 

ORFOLK,  VA.— The  "hallowed  grounds"  of  the 
Civil  War  include  some  very  hallowed  waters. 
^Americans  and  foreign  visitors  alike  make  pil- 
grimages to  the  great  battlefields  of  the  War  Between  the 
States  iri  an  unending  stream.  The  names  of  these  killing 
grounds  have  been  immortalized  and  sanctified  by  the 
sacrifice  they  represent  and 'the  importance  of  their  out- 
comes—Gettysburg, Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Vicks- 
burg,  Ft  Donelson,  Shiloh. 
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Battlefield  seems  as  covered  with  tourists 
as  it  once  was  with  the  massive  armies  of 
North  and  South. 

But  a  little  more  than  an  hour's  drive 
from  Richmond — indeed,  just  half  an  hour 
east  from  such  historic  destinations  as 
Jamestown,  Colonial  Williamsburg  and 
Yorktown— is  a  place  that  ought  to  be  as 
honored. 

It  was  not  the  scene  of  great  slaughter, 
but  it  was  as  significant  to  the  outcome  of 
the  war  as  any  other  event  of  the  conflict. 

Though    some    land    cannons    were 

;  involved,  it  was  a  battle  fought  on  water — 

that  wide  stretch  of  the  James  River  called 

Hampton  Roads,  just  west  and  south  of  the 

'  confluence  with  the  York.  It  was  one  of  the 

: ".  most  memorable  naval  engagements  in  the 

entire  history  of  warfare:  the  clash  of  the 

first  ironclads,  the  Monitor  and  Merrimac, 

in  March  of  1862.  '. 

This  was  the  vigorous  battle  that,  though 
ending  in  a  stalemate,  changed  naval  war- 
fare for  all  time,  abruptly  ending  the  useful- 
ness of  the  wooden-sided  sailing  ship  as  an 
instrument  of  war  and  ushering  in  an  era 
of  steam-driven,  ironclad  warships  and  a 
maritime  arms  race  that  has  endured  until 

,••'■.■'.;>;    •  .  •    V.  See  Ironclad,  Page  6 


.  . .,  Tribune  photos  by  Ernie  Cox  Jr. 

During  the  re-enactment  of  the  battle 
between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac, 
Civil  War  buffe  turn  out  in  the  colors  of 
both  the  North  and  the  South. 
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Though  most  of  the  action  took  place  on  the  water,  re-enactors  on  land  join  in  too. 


Tribune  photo  by  Ernie  Cox  Jr. 

Every  March,  smaller-scale  models  of  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac 
refight  the  ships'  historic  battle  of  1862  off  Norfolk,  Va. 


Ironclad 

Continued  From  Page  1       ,  ' 
the  present  day. 

And  visitors  may  be;  thankful 
that,  because  of  some  splendidly 
preserved  forts— including  most 
notably  the  magnificent  Fortress 
Monroe  near  Newport  News  and 
Hampton— and  an  abundance  of 
excellent  area  maritime  museums, 
that  waterborne  conflict  can  be 
relived  and  restudied  as  well  as 
any  of  those  major  engagements 
on  land- 
Union  and  Confederate  ships 
and  gunboats,  of  course,  fought  in 
almost  every  theater  of  the  War 
Between  the  States.  The  United 
States  Navy  was  a  key  instrument 
in  three  of  the  major  strategic 
goals  of  the  Union  high  command: 
to  divide  the  Confederacy  by  tak- 
ing control  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  to  strangle  the  commerce  of 
the  Confederacy  by  blockading  its 
ports  and  coastline,  and  to  seize 
the  Confederate  capital  at  Rich- 
mond. 

U.S.  warships  blocked  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and 
seized  the  key  port  of  New 
Orleans.  With  a  memorable 
remark  about  ignoring  the  torpe- 
does (which  in  those  days  func- 
tioned more  like  waterborne 
mines),  they  captured  the  Confed- 
erate naval  stronghold  that  was 
Mobile  Bay. 

The  Civil  War  even  saw  a  clas- 
sic duel  on  the  high  seas,  when 
the  U.S.S.  Kearsage  took  on  the 
Confederate  raider  Alabama  in  a 
battle  off  Cherbourg,  France,  that 
saw  the  Alabama  sent  to  the  bot- 
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torn. 

But  the  waters  of  Virginia  in 
the  lower  Chesapeake  Bay  were  of 
supreme  importance.  The  broad 
Potomac  River  led  directly  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war,  only  Ft.  Washing- 
ton on  bluffs  opposite  Mt  Vernon 
defended  the  Union  capital  from 
Confederate  warships. 

The  York  River,  used  to  land 
and  supply  the  troops  of  Gen. 
George  B.  McClellan's  painfully 
unsuccessful  Peninsula  Campaign, 
played  a  similar  role  with  Grant's 
later  and  ultimately  triumphant 
siege  of  Richmond. 

The  James  River  led  directly  to 
Richmond,  and  was  guarded  by 
the  Confederates  at  all  costs. 

Between  Cape  Henry  and  Cape 
Charles,  the  broad  mouth  of  the 
Chesapeake  offered  a  chance  for 
Confederate  merchant  vessels  to 
break  into  the  open  sea  and  reach 
friendly  ports  in 
Europe— provided  the  swift  Con- 
federate blockade  runners  could 
draw  off  the  Union  warships  on 
patrol  there. 

The  key  to  all  was  Hampton 
Roads.  Control  of  it  meant  control 
of  all  shipping  to  and  from  the 
Confederate  ports  of  Richmond, 
Petersburg,  Suffolk,  Portsmouth 
andT  Norfolk,  the  latter  three  lying 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  James. 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
were  the  important  ports  of  New- 
port News  and  Hampton,  domi- 
nated by  the  impregnable  Fortress 
Monroe,  which  remained  in  Union 
hands  throughout  the  war. 

But  on  the  south  bank,  at  Nor-' 

folk,  was  the  Gosport  Navy  Yard, 

'  just  about  the  richest  prize  of  the 

war.  It  contained  one  of  only  two 

naval  drydocks  in  the  nation,  a 
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vast  store  of  gunpowder  and  some 
1,200  assorted  cannons.  It  was  also 
home  to  a  number  of  important 
warships,  including  the  frigate 
U.S.S.  Cumberland.  The  40-gun 
ship  of  the  line  Merrimac,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  in  the  U.S.  fleet, 
was  there  for  repairs. 

Named  for  the  Merrimack  River 
in  New  Hampshire,  though  usu- 
ally spelled  in  the  19th  Century  as 
"Merrimac,"  it  was  launched  as  a 
steam-engine  assisted  wooden- 
hulled  sailing  vessel. 

When  the  war  began,  President 
Abraham  Lincoln,  not  wanting  to 
provoke  Virginians  into  armed 
rebellion,  refused  to  reinforce 
Gosport.  The  base  commandant, 
Charles  McCauley,  was  a  vacillat- 
ing sort  given  to  strong  drink. 
When  the  Confederates  threatened 
the  yard,  McCauley  abandoned  it 
burning  the  Merrimac  but  letting 
the  Confederates  have  1,195  guns 
and  much  of  the  gunpowder. 

The  U.S.S.  Cumberland  did 
manage  to  escape  to  Yankee 
waters,  only  to  fall  victim  to  an 
ironic  denouement.  After  seizing 
the  Norfolk  naval  yard  and 
nearby  Ft  Norfolk,  the  Confeder- 
ates set  about  refloating  the 
remains  of  the  Merrimac,  convert- 
ing her  into  one  of  the  world's 
first  ironclad  warships  and 
renaming  her  the  C.S.S.  Virginia. 

On  each  side  she  carried  three 
9-inch  cannons  firing  70-pound 
explosive  shells,  and  a  6.4-inch 
rifled  naval  gun.  At  bow  and  stern 
were  two  7-inch  rifled  cannons., 
The  bow  was  equipped  with  the 
ship's  most  effective  armament — a 
sharp  ram  that  could  go  through 
the  sides  of  wooden  warships 
below  the  waterline. 

The  C.S.S.  Virginia  was  the 
great  hope  of  the  Confederacy. 
With  its  armor,  it  could  support 
rebel  army  advances  against 
McClellan  along  the  Peninsula. 
More  important,  it  could  clear 
Hampton  Roads  and  the  lower 
Chesapeake  of  Yankee  vessels, 
ending  the  blockade  and  opening 
Richmond  to  the  Atlantic  and  pos- 
sible alliances  with  France  and 
England.  The  Virginia  seemed  so 
mighty  and  invulnerable,  there 
was  thought  of  having  it  steam  up 
the  Potomac  and  bombard  Wash- 
ington and  its  vital  navy  yard. 

There  was  every  reason  to  con- 
sider this  extraordinary  vessel  the 
secret  weapon  that  could  win  the 
war  for  the  South. 

But  word  of  the  Merrimac's 
conversion  had  reached  Washing- 
ton, and  a  counter  measure  was  j 
in  the  works.  An  "Iron-Clad,  Shot- 
Proof  Steam  Battery  of  iron  and 
wood  combined,"  as  the  specifica- 
tions put  it,  was  begun  in  October 
1861  at  Greenport,  Long  Island. 


On  March  8,  1862,  the  Merrimac 
(Virginia)  steamed  out  of  Norfolk 
to  do  her  worst.  At  265  feet  long, 
carrying  a  crew  of  about  300,  she 
looked  a  monster  and  behaved 
like  it  With  Union  shells  bounc- 
ing off  it,  the  Merrimac  cannon- 
aded and  rammed  the  proud 
Union  sail  warships  Congress  and 
Cumberland,  killing  more  than 
300  Union  seamen.  It  tried  to  get 
at  the  U.S.S.  Minnesota,  but  could 
not  because  of  shallow  water.  The 
plan  was  to  come  back  the  next 
morning  at  a  higher  tide  and  fin- 
ish the  Minnesota,  then  head 
across  the  river  and  smash  up 
some  Union  shore  batteries  with 
cannon  fire. 

But  during  the  night,  after  a  ter- 
rible voyage  on  tow  from  New 
York  through  rough  seas,  the 
Union  Monitor,  so  named  by 
inventor  and  builder  John  Erics- 
son for  its  mission  of  controlling 
the  enemy  threat,  arrived  on  the 
scene.  At  172  feet  and  carrying  a 
crew  of  60,  it  was  significantly 
smaller  than  the  Merrimac.  It  was 
armed  with  only  two  7-inch  Dahl- 
gren  cannons,  but  these  were 
placed  in  a  revolving  turret  that 
could  turn  a  lot  more  quickly 
than  the  Confederate  ship.  Some 
derisively  called  it  a  "cheesebox 
on  a  shingle,"  but  out  of  water  it 
rather  resembled  a  20th  Century 
tank. 

When  the  Merrimac  entered 
Hampton  Roads  in  the  morning, 
the  duel  commenced.  For  two 
hours  the  two  ungainly  warships 
maneuvered  and  pounded  each 
other,  but  with  only  marginal 
effect.  Had  the  Monitor's  guns 
been  firing  full  loads  of  power, 
they  might  have  done  the  Merri- 
mac some  serious  damage,  but, 
because  of  fears  of  accidentally 
blowing  up  the  Monitor's  guns, 
only  half  charges  were  used. 

The  Monitor  eventually  with- 
drew to  the  protection  of  Fortress 
Monroe's  guns.  The  Merrimac 
made  another  try  for  the  Minne- 
sota, but  encountered  more  shal- 
low water  and  broke  off. 

The  two  ironclads  never  fought 
again.  The  next  month,  as  Gen. 
McClellan  progressed  slowly  up 
the  peninsula  between  the  York 
and  James  Rivers  toward  Rich- 
mond, the  Monitor  and  some 
accompanying  gunboats  were 
used  in  support 

The  Merrimac's  doom  was 
sealed  by  President  Lincoln,  who 
in  early  April  arrived  at  Fortress 
Monroe  (Lincoln  enjoyed  being  at 
the  front)  and  ordered  an  immedi- 
ate attack  on  Ft.  Norfolk  across 
the   river.   As   Union   troops 

See  Ironclad,  Page  12 
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approached,  the  Confederates 
tried  to  get  the  Merrimac  away  up 
river  but  encountered  shoals 
again  and  had  to  blow  it  up  to 
keep  it  out  of  Union  hands. 

Monitor's  turn  came  that 
December.  With  the  Union  in  full 
possession  of  the  Hampton  Roads 
area,  the  Monitor  was  taken 
under  tow  to  be  used,  against  Con- 
federate shipping  in  and  around 
Charleston,  S.C.  In  the  ship-killing 
waters  off  Cape  Hatteras,  N.C.,  it 
took  on  too  much  water  and  went 
down.  Its  wreck  was  discovered 
by  modern-day  divers,  and  pieces 
of  it  have  been  retrieved. 

Both  ships  quickly  spawned 
progeny — the  Confederates  built  a 
large  number  of  armored  rams 
that  much  resembled  the  Merri- 
mac, and  the  Union  side  launched 
so  many  similar  ironclad  war- 
ships and  gunboats  that  they 
became  a  new  class  of  vessel 
called  monitors. 

The  first  modern  battleships 
were  on  the  scene  in  time  for  the 
Spanish-American  War— just  36 
years  after  the  era  of  wooden  sail- 
powered  warships  ended. 

Aircraft  carriers,  missile  ships 
and  other  gray  monsters  of  the 
modern  U.S.  Navy  now  rule  these 
waters,  but  the  past  is  still  very 
much  alive  at  Hampton  Roads. 

Just  south  of  Hampton 
(Interstate  Highway  64  south  to 
Exit  268,  left  to  Mellon  Street  and 
right  to  fort),  Ft.  Monroe  (as  it 
now  is  known)  is  an  operating 
U.S.  military  facility.  But  its 
famous  Casement  Museum,  set  in 
the  beautifully  maintained  old 
moat-bordered  ramparts,  is  one  of 
the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

Its  elaborate  passageways  and 
strongholds,  some  with  enormous 
cannons  still  pointed  through  the 
embrasures,  are  much  as  they 
were  when  the  Monitor  steamed 
by.  Stand  on  the  fort's  outer  ram- 
parts beyond  the  water-filled  moat 
and  watch  modern  warships  go 
by.  The  importance  of  this  place 
will  quickly  be  made  evident. 

In  addition  to  its  role  in  helping 
the  Union  beat  back  the  Merrimac 
scourge  and  win  the  Civil  War, 
the  fort  was  once  the  home  of  a 
young  Lt.  Robert  E.  Lee  when  he 
was  still  in  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

A  reluctant  inmate  following 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War  was  Con- 
federate  President   Jefferson 
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Davis,  who  was  falsely  charged 
with  involvement  in  the  conspir- 
acy to  assassinate  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, as  well  as  with  treason  and 
mistreatment  of  Union  prisoners. 

There  are  cannons  all  over  the 
place,  including  the  49,000-pound 
"Lincoln  Gun"  that  commands  the 
fort's  parade  field. 


Tribune  photo  by  Ernie  Cox  Jr. 

Rpster  blowup  of  commemorative 
sjtamp  of  the  Monitor  at  the 
Monitor  and  Merrimac  Center. 


On  Norfolk's  Front  Street  one- 
block  east  of  the  foot  of  Colley: 
Street  is  historic  Ft.  Norfolk,  its' 
white-washed,  buildings  and  walls 
looking  much  like  they  did  in  the! 
action-filled  days  of  1862.  Every, 
March  8,  9  and  10,  re-enactments: 
are  staged  here,  involving  note 
only   re-enactor   Confederate^ 


troops,  muskets  and  guns,  but 
also  actual,  smaller-scale  and 
motor-driven  replicas  of  the  Moni- 
tor and  Merrimac  that  blast  away 
af  each  other  with  blank-firing 

cannons  in  a  highly  realistic  and 
quite  spectacular  display.  For 
information,  call  804-625-1720. 

Not  far  from  Ft.  Norfolk  at  One 
Waterside  Drive  is  the  Nauticus 
National  Maritime  Center 
(804-664-1000).  The  main'-floor  facil- 
ity is  more  concerned  with  mod- 
ern naval  warfare  than  the  19th 
Century's,  but  is  a  popular  hands- 
on,  high-tech  attraction. 

On  Nauticus'  second  floor  is  the 
Hampton  Roads  Naval  Museum, 
with  exhibits  on  the  ironclads' 
clash  and  other  significant  naval 
encounters  in  the  region,  includ- 
ing the  1781  Battle  of  the  Capes. 
This  encounter  between  French 
and  British  fleets  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Chesapeake  prevented  the 
British  from  assisting  the  encir- 
cled Lord  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown 
and  assured  the  triumph  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Nauticus  has  access  for  the  dis- 
abled. 

Across  the  river  in  Newport 
News,  just  off  Interstate  Highway 
664  at  917  Jefferson  Ave.,  is  the 
Monitor  and  Merrimac  Center 
(804-245-1533).  A  sort  of  vest-pocket 
harborside  museum,  it  has  some 
excellent  depictions  of  early  life 
and  maritime  activities  in  Vir- 


ginia, and  a  well-done  diorama  of 
the  Monitor-Merrimac  fight.  It  has 
an  access  ramp  for  the  disabled. 

Work  is  under  way  on  two 
larger-scale  copies  of  the  ironclads 
that  will  carry  out  re-enactments 
weekly  during  the  warm  weather 
tourist  season. 

Newport  News'  Mariners' 
Museum,  one  of  the  finest  nauti- 
cal museums  in  the  world,  is  just 
up  the  James  River  at  100 
Museum  Dr.  (800-581-SAIL).  Its 
Clash  of  Armor  exhibit  also 
graphically  retells  the  Monitor 
and  Merrimac  story,  and  it  has 
relics  on  display  from  both  ves- 
sels, including  the  Merrimac's 
steering  wheel  and  Monitor's 
anchor  and  navigation  lantern.  It 
also  shows  an  undersea  video  of 
the  Monitor  lying  at  sea's  bottom. 

These  are  but  a  small  part  of 
the  museum's  treasures,  which 
span  some  3,000  years  of  man's 
seafaring,  from  dugout  canoes  to 
modern  ocean  liners. 

Harbor  cruises  of  the  Hampton 
Roads  area  via  sightseeing  craft 
are  available  from  Waterman's 
Wharf,  917  Jefferson  Ave.,  New- 
port News  (804-225-1533). 

Two-  and  three-hour  sailing 

cruises  of  these  waters  on  the 
149-passenger  tall  ship  American 
Rover  are  available  daily  between 
April  15  and  late  October  from 
Norfolk's  Waterside  Festival  Mar- 
ketplace, Interstate  Highway  264 
and  Waterside  Drive 
(804-627-SAIL). 

Fifty-five-minute  aerial  tours  of 
the  Hampton  Roads  historic  area 
are  provided  by  the  Williamsburg- 
based  Historic  Air  Tours  Inc. 
(804-253-8185). 

By  car;  the  Newport  News,  Nor- 
folk and  Hampton  Roads  area  is 
just  a  half-hour  from  Williams- 
burg on  1-64. 

Up  the  Potomac,  Ft.  Washington 
(at  the  foot  of  Ft.  Washington 
Road  west  of  Indian  Head  High- 
way in  Prince  Georges  County, 
Md.,  301-763-4600)  is  a  formidable 
Civil  War  landmark.  From  its 
ramparts,  one  has  a  sweeping  can- 
noneer's view  of  the  water 
approaches  from  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  the  continuation  up  the  river 
to  Washington,  boldly  marked  by 
the  Washington  Monu- 
ment—which, though  still  under 
construction,  would  also  have 
been  visible  then. 


On  the  weekend  of 
March  9,  2007,  well 
the  MONITORS 

new  home. 
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s  only  been  waiting 
145  years  to  move  in. 


On  March  9,  200T, 
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(NOAA)  and  the  National  Marine  Sanctuaries 
Program  will  open  the  new  $30  million 
USS  Monitor  Center,  an  event  145  years  in 
the  making.  You'll  see  it  was  worth  the 
wait.  The  new  Center  will  be  state-of-the- 
art  in  every  way,  from  technology  to 
conservation.  It  will  house  the  Monitor's 
famous  gun  turret  and  recovered  artifacts, 
as  well  as  guide  visitors  on  an 
exciting,  interactive  journey  as 
they  learn  the  Monitor's  story 
about  the  people  who 
lived  on  her,  died  with 
her,  and  recovered  her 
years  later.  As  we  embark 
on  this  new  chapter  in 
Monitor  history,  we  have  a 
weekend-long  celebration 
planned.  Join  us  as  the  Mow/tor's 
story  continues  to  unfold. 


Else  foin  us  for  these  important 
dates  in  MONITOR  history. 
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•  MARCH  8  • 
Donor  Gala 

IXXI 

A  special  thank  you  to  donors  who  have  supported 
the  USS  Monitor  Center  Capital  Campaign  with  gifts 
of  $2,500  and  up.  To  contribute  to  the  USS  Monitor 
Center  Campaign,  please  contact  Kimberly  Hansin  at 
(757)  591-7746  or  KHansin@MarinersMuseum.org. 

•  MARCH  9  • 
Members' 

Opening  Breakfast 

19-O-SI 

All  Museum  members  and  donors  to  the  USS  Monitor 

Center  Capital  Campaign  are  invited  to  this  continental 

breakfast  prior  to  the  official  opening  ceremony. 

Ribbon  Cutting 

The  much-anticipated  USS  Monitor  Center  will 

officially  open  following  a  ribbon-cutting  ceremony 

featuring  guest  speaker  Bob  Ballard. 


•  MARCH  9-11  • 
Battle  of  Hampton 
Roads  Symposium 

- »3-CKL 

The  annual  Battle  of  Hampton  Roads 

Symposium  will  feature  a  number  of  nationally 

known  Civil  War  scholars,  including  keynote 

speaker  Craig  Symonds. 

•  MARCH  10 • 

History  Bites:  Food  of 

the  Civil  War 

Get  a  taste  of  the  1860s  at  this  special 

Civil  War-themed  dinner.  Don't  worry  -  the  food  for 

the  evening  will  have  a  2 1  st-century  twist. 

TO  RECEIVE  INVITATIONS  TO 

ONE  OR  ALL  THESE  EVENTS, 

CONTACT  US  AT  (757)  591-5123  OR 

INFOS)  MARINERSMUSEUM.ORG. 


For  information, 

please  call  (757)  596-2222 

or  visit  our  website  at 

www.MarinersM.useum.org. 


Mariners' 
Museum 

USS  Monitor 
Center 
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AN  IRONCLAD  PROMISE 
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The  Baptism  of  the  Armored    Ship:    The   Monitor   and  the  Merrimac  in  Hampton  Roads. 


Before  the  Monitor  Arrived:    The  Merrimac  Sinking  the   Wooden   Frigate    Cumberland. 

Illustrations  on   This  Page  From   Old  Prints. 
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